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FA-'.i’nV ?r.{)i-'JLV; COMMUMJTY JU NIU.-l CO.i:.Li:CKS 

by 

V.alkce E, Good, Carl Heinrich, and IKv^ighc Wicker 

Soo.i c.fLer he became rresident: of Kansa?^ Slate Tt'achers Colioge 
at Empor.u-. in Ihc Sprin^^ of 1967, John Visscr inveiel admi.nistraC.or? 
of Kane'S Con'iumity Junior Colleges fo the campus to discuss items 
of mutual conceriic As a result of this mec.i.ing, a .h'int comaiiLitce 
of cor.mamity- junior college and Kansas State Teaci ( rs College per- 

ui 

sonuc.l va.s appointed tc> study the preparation of t s’cliers for ser- 
vice in Kan:-es Coininunity Junior Colleges. Dr. L'v’i -• iCe Boy Ian, Dean, 
of the; Kausa.s State Tee.chers College Graduate Divi >ii'n was nniiicd 
chairman. At an early melting of the comaittcc;, ii b.icame olvvious 
that the design of a graduate program rec[uirod fim f i. r aitalysis of 
the charac.ter is tics of conuaunity junior college faci lties. Trie 
conrait tee v:anted to know v.hat amount and kind of ecKicatlon and tca.cl!' 
iiig experica; e these faculty mcjabers already had and v.'bat t.hcir 
addlt Joral needs were. Several rcrources were made- available to 
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the committee w’bich were helpful in asf.essing nat.ic'ual tmnebm 



^Leland 'Icdskcr, chairman of the Center for the Si'udy of UiglniT 
Education, and Ralph Kanfield, director of the Midwant. Coummniity 
Collcg.c I.eadcrLh’ip Program, met v..’ita th^ co).;.*.i U:cc . Other rinsourc.e.- 
included Reg. r Garrison 's Jui;_R:n: CclJegc 1’s/n.iUy: and . 

and papers sucti as Lev. is I't-iylK"/ "Tlie i’j:ofcr.si(»n:. 1 Minfis of C'' lL:. ;’c 
Teachers," Ru.^nic;ll Cooper, "Tin; College Tcfaclung Cinlsls," Jol>n Ci- 
**0n T.i;’['roviu2 Col ^ ar ‘.1 Arl*bp.v Colif ri y fi ws . 

tic'r. : Rationale c'nd Pracl i c.c . 
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Data w^s secured from 450 faculty members in fourteen of the sixteen 

2 

co’’kimunity- junior colleges operating in Kansas, 

Teac hing Experience . 

Kansas two-year college faculty members have more frequently 
taught in elementary or secondary schools than their counterparts 
in other states. Medsker reported in 1960 that 64 per cent of fac- 
ulty members in 76 junior colleges in fifteen states had formerly 
taught in secondary or elementary schools. Clark found in the 
college which was the subject of his case study that three out of 
four members of the professional staff had previous positions in 
secondary education, a large majority of whom had been recruited 
from other districts.^ More recent studies may indicate a trend 
away from prior experience at other levels,^ but the data on 1967-68 
Kansas public junior college faculty indicates that most (88 per cent) 
have come to the junior college after some experience in either 



^The two colleges not reporting were Butler County Community- 
Junior College with 55 faculty members and Independence Community- 
Junior College with 33 faculty members. 

\eland L. Medsker, gie Junior College ; Progress Prospect 

(New York McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960), p. 172. 

^Burton R. Clark, The Open Door College (New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Company, 1960), p. 117. 

^Clifford G. Erickson, "Recruitment of Faculty for the Comimunity 
and Junior Colleges," Curre nt I ssues in Higher Educa t ion . American 
Association for Higher Education, 1967, p, 249. 
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elementary or secondary schools,^ This pattern seems to pievail for 
both full-time and part-time faculty members as shown in Table I. 

Table II sho-ws that two-thirds began teaching at the secondary school 
levelo It is not surprising to find, then, as Table IIx shows, that 
only eight per cent of the faculty members had no student teaching 
experience. The implication for the design of a preparation program 
seems to be that field experience should be planned to super 5 ede 
typical student teaching programs, 

Thornton has pointed out both the difficulty of estimating the 
annual need and the problems of recruiting competent instructors for 
community- junior colleges.^ The demand for junior college faculty 
members may be indicated by the number currently employed who report 
five or fewer years of teaching experience. Table IV shows that 28 
per cent of the 1967-68 Kansas community- junior college full-time 
faculty members had taught less than six years at any level. A 
majority had ten or less years of teaching experience. Undergraduate 
degrees had been granted in the 1960 's to 30 per cent and graduate 

g 

degrees in the 1960 's to 58 per cent of those surveyed. These 



^Some change may be expected as a result of separation of com- 
munity-junior colleges from public school districts since the 1965 
Community Junior College Act, and the provision in that Act exempting 
K. S. A. 72-6901-6927. 

^ James V7. Thornton, Jr., The Community Junior ^Ueg£ (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1964), pp, 132, 133, 

8 

See Table VII. 
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facts indicate that Kansas community- junior colleges have employed 
a sizeable number of instructors with limited amounts of teacl.ing 
experience who have become qualified fairly recently. Enrollment 
growth patterns, 9 if continued, would lend weight to a prediction 
of a need for increases of about ten per cent per year in the num 
ber of Kansas community- junior college faculty members, if current 
teacher-student ratios prevail. Table IV also shows that 24 per 
ceht of the full-time junior college faculty members have taught 
for more than 20 years. About 20 per cent of the instructors re- 
ceived graduate degrees prior to 1950 and 21 per cent were granted 
undergraduate degrees before 1940.^^ 

Academic Backgrounds . 

Conununity- junior college faculty members were asked to report 
the number of semester hours of both undergraduate and graduate 
course work in fields of specialization. These data were analyzed 
by divisions, and on the basis of percentages, without further sta- 
tistical analysis, Tables V and VI would seem to indicate that those 
who teach in occupation fields typically have more course work at 
the undergraduate level and less at the graduate level than those in 
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^Carl Fahrbach, "Enrollment in Kansas Colleges, 

1967. This table shows a fall head count increase from 8,134 in 
1963 to 13,180 in 1967, or an average annual increase of 12 per 
cent for this five-year period for all junior colleges. 

^^See Table VII. 
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in other areas. Relatively high percentages of teachers of social 
science, science, and math with 30 or more hours of graduate study 
were noted. Table V reveals that 42 per cent have completed over 
30 hours oJ graduate work in the field of specialization, and Table 
VI shows that 69 per cent completed over 30 undergraduate hours in 
their fields. Ten per cent had no graduate credit in their teaching 
fields and seven per cent reported no undergraduate credit, hut 62 
per cent of those with no undergraduate credit work in fields com- 
monly studied at the graduate level. Junior college faculty members 
in Kansas, then, have frequently completed ten or more gradu.='.te 
courses in the fields they teach as recommended by CTarrison.^^ 

Education Cours^. Table V also shows tliat 82 per cent of the 
junior college instructors received 11 to 30 hours of undergraduate 
credit in education courses. Four per cent reported from one through 
ten hours with three per cent reporting none. Thirty-two per cent 
took no graduate education courses and almost a third reported 
between one and ten hours of graduate education credit. A course 
specifically on the two-year college had been taken by one- third of 
the respondents, which represents a slight increase over a study of 
the matter reported ten years earlier. Those in fields of 

l^Roger H. Garrison, Jun ior C ollege FacuUv: emr; 

(Washington: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1967), p. 72. 

^^The Fublic Junior Col l ege. Fifty-fifth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of EducaLioiio (Cliicago: University of Chicago 

. Press, 1956) p. 217 « 
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administration, physical science, and psychology seemed to have 
enrolled in a course on the junior college more frequently than 
those in other fields, 

Colle f;c‘S and Universities Attended and Degrees Earned . Thirty 
per cent of the 1967-68 junior college instructors in Kansas reported 
having attended a junior college for a portion of their undergraduate 
education, about the same percentage found by Medsker. Fifteen 
per cent received undergraduate degrees at Kansas private colleges, 
and twenty-two per cent at public or private colleges in states 
adjoining Kansas, Twenty per cent of the undergraduate and twenty- 
one per cent of the graduate degrees had been granted at Kansas State 
College of Pittsburg. Table VII reports the data on sources of 
degrees in greater detail. General conclusions which can be drawn 
from the table are that a majority of the instructors in Kansas 
community-junior colleges have received graduate degrees from Kansas 
public institutions of higher education. About half of the gradu- 
ate degrees have been granted by the state colleges, with the 
universities accounting for nearly one-fifth of the graduate degrees 
awarded and out-of-state institutions providing graduate degrees for 
about a third of the community junior college instructors. 

The typical preparation of faculty members at Long Beach City 
College in 1960 was reported as a six-year program with approximately 



^^Medsker, 0 £. cit . , p. 172. 







one year of work beyond the master's degree. Medsker reported that 
three- fourths of the faculty members in the junior colleges he 
studied held a graduate degree. Table VI shows that 376 of the 
450 1967-68 Kansas junior college instructors, or 84 per cent, Vield 
graduate degrees. Data on graduate work not applied toward a degree 
was not reported consistently, but the responses showed that many 
had done additional graduate work. 

Cone lu.si ons . 

Kansas comm\mity- junior college faculty members have usually 
had prior teaching experience in elementary or secondary schools, 
and, therefore, have typically met certification requirements for 
those levels including student teaching. A sizeable number have 
limited amounts of teaching experience or have become qualified by 
earning a graduate degree within recent years. Community- junior 
colleges may be expected to require new faculty members as additions 
or replacements in sufficient number to cause concern about their 
availability and preparation. Those who have been employed have 
usually been well qualified in terms of the amount of undergraduate 
or graduate work in teaching fields. In addition to work in these 

^^Ralph R. Fields, The Community College Move nien t (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1962), pp. 160, 161. 

^^ledsker, op. cit . , p. 171. 
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fields, these instructors have completed professional education 
courses, although almost one- third had not taken education courses 
at the graduate level. Only one- third had special graduate study 
on the nature, history, and philosophy of the junior college. A high 
percentage hold graduate degrees and many have graduate work beyond 
the master's degree. The state colleges of Kansas have been the 
source of about half of the graduate degrees. 

Implications for a Preparation Program . 

Some flexibility to meet the needs of people in a variety of 
situations must be built into an effective graduate study program. 
Some of the groups which may be identified as possible participants 
would include: 

1. Secondary or elementary school teachers with a bacca- 
laureate degree, 

2. Graduate students with little or no teaching experience, 

3. Secondary or elementary school teachers with master's 
degrees, 

4. Holders of graduate degrees with no teaching experience 
or professional education, 

5. Junior college faculty members with or without graduate 
degrees who wish to expand their educational qualifica- 
tion. 

Most of the course work and research in the graduate program 



should be in the field in which the candidate expects to teach. 
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Professional education courses designed to provide for (1.) under - 
standing and conipetence in teachiiig and (2.) appreciation of the 
history and purpose of the junior college should be planned as part 
of the graduate program. 

Field experience should be available utilizing both graduate 
and junior college faculty members for supervision. This experience 
must be planned to supercede typical student teaching programs. 

The importance of cooperation of graduate departments with the 
community- junior colleges in both the design and implementation of 
a program has been stressed. 

A Program Proposal . 

The committee of junior college and Kansas Stale Teachers College 
graduate faculty merabets developed a proposal for a graduate program 
which was submitted to the Kansas Public Community-Junior College 
Association and the Kansas State Teachers College Graduate Council 
for approval. Major features of the program included: 

1, Twenty- three hours of course and thesis work in a 
major department, 

2. A Seminar in College Teaching to be organized and 
implemented by a team of graduate faculty members 

to include consideration of characteristics of college 
students, instructional methods, curriculum, and 
current issues in higher education. 
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3. An iiiternsliip to provide experience in teaching at the 
junior college level under joint supervision of selected 
junior college and Kansas State Teachers College gradu*- 
ate faculty members. 

A. A course on the history, purpose, and characteristics 
of the Junior College in American Education. 

This program is expected to be under way by the fall semester 
of .1968. The committee's next task is to find additional means of 
support for both students and faculty. 
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table I 



Prior Teaching Experience of 1967-68 Kansas 
Public Junior College Faculty Members 





Elementary or 


College or 


• 




Secondary Schools 


University 






Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


totals 


Full-time Faculty 

• 


329 


88 


44 


12 


373 


Part-time Faculty 


63 


88 


9 


^12 


72 

/.Ac**"" 


TOTALS 


392 







53 

















table XX 



Level at \^ich 1967-68 Kansas Public Junior College 
Faculty Members Began Teaching 



, 


Element 
Mo. . 


:ary . 
Per Ct 


Second 

No. 


iary 
per Ct 


1 

Junior College 
No- Ipcr Ct. 


College or 
s University 

No^ iPer Ct. 


lOTALS 




• 

10 


25 


• 

6 


414 


Full- tiro® 

Faculty 


73 


18 


275 


66 




Part-time 

Faculty 


13 


le 


55 


67 


13 


16 


1 


1 


82 


totals or 86 1/ 


330 67 54 11 iih ^ 



**Somt^respondents reported beginning teaching at more than one level. 
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2lncludes Art, Music, English, Foreign Language, and Speech. 

^Includes Education, Physical Education, Guidance, Library 
and Administration. 

*Some respondents reported student teaching c.:perienc.c at 
more than one level. 
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TABLE IV 



Amount of Teaching Experience of 1967-68 Kansas 
Public Junior College Faculty Members 



Years 


Full-time Faculty 


Part-time Faculty 


TOTALS 




Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


0-5 


107 


28 


32 


43 


139 


31 


6-10 


90 


23 


16 

■ ■■ 


22 


106 


24 


11-15 


54 


14 


6 


8 


60 


13 


16-20 


37 


).('• 


8 


11 


45 


10 


Over 20 


88 


26 


12 


16 


100 


' 22 


TOTALS 


377 




74 




450 
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TABLE V 



Graduate Academic Preparation of 1967 -6Q Kansas 
Public Junior College Faculty Members 



DIVISIONS 



* 



SEMESTER 

HOURS 


/ 


Occupations 


Humanities 


j Science and 
j Hathematics 


1 

i 

,} Social Studies 

1 


« 

t 

• 

,j Miscellaneous 
« 




T;c>. 


15 


7 


7 






None 


of c’ivis-*on' 


16 


5 


3 


12 1 


10 




of n- tot -’I 


34 


16 


16 ! 


56 i 


1 16 





¥o . ^ 


^‘11 


7 


5 


3 


-3 


1-10 


% of division 


12 


5 


5 


4 


4 


% of 


1-10. hrs. total 


38 


24 


17 


10 


10 




No. 


■“ '16 


16 


13 


14 


16 


11-20 


% of division 


17 


12 


14 


21 


23 


% of 


11-20 h7.s. total 


21 


21 


17 


19 


— .?>L 


, 


No. 




44"" 


15 


12 


10 


21-30 


% of division 


35 


34 


17 


18 


15 


% of 


21-30 b-rs . tota^ 


29 


39 


13 


11 


9 




No. 


15 




29 


15 


“ 23 


31-40 


% of division 


16 


27 


32 


22 


33 


( 

5^ 

O 


31-40 hrs. total 


13 


29 


2.5 


13 






No. 


T 4 - 


20 


2 I: " 


‘■''16" 


fo 


Over 40 


% of division 


4 


16 


23 


23 


15 


% over 40 hrs. total 


6 


28__ 


30 


23_ 


14 


TOTAT.S 




_ 94_ 


128 


L?i’, 


1 68 


69 






8 



D 

o rJ 

•ri a 
CO vl 
CO -M 

oj cd 
cn O 
O M 
Vi *U 

n-i w 



44 

5.0 



120 



32 



29 

6 



73 

17 



114 

25 



116 

26 



102 



71 • 
16 



449 



372 



* 



‘*See Table III for classification of teach?aig fields. 
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29 
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— • • 
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20 




40 




11 


• 


16 
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j.3 
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TABL12 VI 

UridacgracUiate Academic Preparation of 1967-68 Kansas 
Public Junior College Faculty Members 



*v 

divisions' 



SEMESTER 

HOURS 


1 

1 Occupations 


1 

1 Humanities 

1 


j 

Science and 
Mathematics 


f 

Social Studies 


I 

! 

Miscellaneous 


TOTALS 


: Professional 
^ Education 

1 

r 

» 




No. 


4 


2 


0 


5 


18 


29 


14 


None 


7o of division 


4 


2 


0 


7 


30 


7 


3 


% 


of no hrs. total 


14 


7 


0 


17 


62 








No. 


1 


.... 


2 ' 


" 5 ^ 


2 “ 


12 


19 


1-10 


7o of division 


1 


2 


2 


7 


3 


3 


4 


% of 1-10 h s. total. 


8 


17 


^ 1 / 


42 


17 








No. 


■3 " 


6 


/ 1 


1 'T' 


" ■ 2 


'20 


Y 9 / ' " 


11-20 


7o of division 


3 


5 


8 


11 


3 


6 


46 




11-20 hrs. total 


12 


23 


27 ' 


1 31 


8 








No . 


■ 7 " 


23 


'19 


13" 


9 


71” 


I.S^ 


21-30 


7o of division 


7 


18 


21 


19 


15 


16 


36 


% of 


21-30 hrs. ‘total. 


10 


32 


27 


18 


13 








No. 


Tl 


'38 


'■'41" 


*19 " 


16'’ 


"H™ 


" *3...’' 


31-AO 


7o of division 


22 


29 


46 


27 


27 


31 


8 


% of 


31-40 hrs. total 




28 


30 


14 


12 








No. 




f>8"” 


-33 •• 


■'20 


-' 20 ' 


13 


169 




Over 40 


7n of division 


62 


45 


22 


29 


22 


38 


2 


7o over 40 brs. tot^.l 


34 


^3/i_ 


1?_ 


12 


8 






TOTALS 






129 






60_ 


442 


429 



* 



See Table IT.I for classification of teaching 



fields . 
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